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VI. — ES AIIAAQN ONYXQN. 

What is the precise meaning of the Greek proverbial tag, «'£ 
airaKmv 6vix«>v ? The good bishop Arsenius understood it as dvrl rod 
vrjwiodev, and Zonaras had defined it by <V fiptyovs (see Schneidewin 
and Leutsch's Paroemiographi Graecii, Diogenianus 5, 15, and ii, 
Apostolius 7, 5i a ) ; and they have been followed by many modern 
interpreters. Other scholars define, in a rough way, by ' penitus, 
medullitus '; e. g., Page in his note on Horace 3, 6, 24 : "the 
Greek phrase . . seems to mean not ' from the time when the nails 
are tender', i. e., 'from tenderest years', but 'from the most sensi- 
tive part of the body', or, as we say, 'from the heart' (penitus, 
medullitus), the base of the nail where it joins the flesh being 
peculiarly sensitive and susceptible to feeling". This interpreta- 
tion is based on Plutarch, de lib. educ. 5, "wo es von Miittern 
die ihre Kinder selbst stillen heisst as hv tvbodev (penitus') ko! to 8j) 

Xeyofievov e£ ovixav dirakwv aycmuHrai, ra rtKva , which Kiessling in his 

note on the Horace passage interprets by "also eine Empfindung, 
welche bis in die Fingerspitzen, wo unter den Nageln die Nerven 
verlaufen, dringt ". He continues, " so sagt Plautus perpruriscamus 
usque ex unguiculis (Stichus 761), so Cicero von dem nur 6 Jahre 
jiingern P. Lentulus Spinther praesta te eum qui mihi a teneris 
ut Graeci dicunt unguiculis es cognitus, ad Fam. 1, 6". 

Now it does not seem to me possible that Cicero would have 
used the phrase in such a context as "you are known to me from 
(to) the quick of my (your) fingers ", l and the Plautus passage 
(imitated by Apuleius, Met. 10, 22) is, with its context, as 
follows : 

* * * celeriter 

lepidam et suavem cantionem aliquam occupito cinaedicam 

ubi perpruriscamus usque ex unguiculis. 

This is a song and dance situation, a request to strike up a 
dancing-tune 'whereby to make us itch e'en from the nails'. 

1 Cf. Juvenal, 7, 231 auctores noverit omnes/ tamquam ungues digitosque 
suos. 
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There is also a Greek dance situation in which our words are 
found ; viz., Anthol. Pal. 5, 128 (129) : 

ttjv curb Tij( 'Aoirft opxicrrpiSa, rijv aaKorexvoi( 

oxhlLaoiv £% a-Kakciv Kivvp.kv7jy bvi'xuv, 
a'tviiD, ovx on navra iraBaiverai, ovd* on fiaUei 

ra<; anaXa^ dnaXuc ude aal tide x£p a £' 

Now, without thought that we have a proverb before us, the 
natural interpretation of line 2 is, so far as we are now concerned, 
'in naughty-skilful poses moving from her dainty nails' and the 
nails, sit venia verbo, may well have been — the toe-nails : not 
certainly the toe-nails, because of the part played in antique 
dancing by the hands, and here attested in line 4. 1 We meet 
with a similar situation, with the same uncertainty as between 
hands and feet, in Euripides' Cyclops, where Seilenus says : 

156 (Safiai* xopsvaai 7zapaaa7.Ei pC b TSanxioS. 
# * * * 

159 (jot 1 etc anpovc yt roi>c bvvxa-S cupcKero (sc. b clvoc), 

where again a modern will think of the wine as having affected 
the toes rather than the fingers. 

Supposing that in both passages it is the toe-nails that are 
meant, what do we gain ? A point of departure for the simple, 
pragmatic interpretation of our proverb as ' from the toes <up> '. 
The suppressed terminus ad quern is found in the following 
passages : Plautus, Epidicus 623, 

usque ab unguiculis ad capillum summumst festivissima ; 

Cicero, Rose. Com. 20, 

nonne ab imis unguibus usque ad verticem summum. 

These passages amply justify us in assuming that t'£ (dmiXmp) ovixwv 
is a tag needing to be filled out by something of the general sense 
of eh Kopvcprjv.' 1 This explanation — it amounts, anaXSip apart, to 

1 On the use of x cl Povop:ia see Sittl, die Gebarden der Griechen und Romer, 
p. 242, fn. 2, and add to his references Ovid, Rem. Am. 334: 

fac saltet, nescit siqua movere manum ; 
cf. ibid. 754: 

et vox et numeris bracchia mota suis ; 

further noting Ar. Am. 3, 348, cited by Rothstein on Propertius 2, 3, 17. 

2 1 am not oblivious of the reverse order found elsewhere ; e. g., in Kopvcpw ec 
anpovi; — dwxac (Anth. Pal. g, 709) and ec vearovt; en nopv<l>i}<; bvvxa-S (ibid. 12, 73), 
but cf. Shakespeare's variation of "from toe to crown" cited below. 
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defining *'| ovixav roughly by 'funditus' — accounts for all the 
passages hitherto cited. The Greek danseuse took naughty, 
skilful poses 'from her toes <up'>; Cicero urged Lentulus to 
play the man ' from his toes <up '> (be every inch a man) ; and 
the mother described by Plutarch loved her children not only 
innerly (tvhodtv; or inside <and out>?) but 'from their dear 
little toeses <up'>. 

But three passages remain to be accounted for. In Anth. Pal. 
5, 14, Europe, subsumed in the kiss of Europe, 

T^v ipvxqv kt; bvvxw avayu 1 

' draws (sucks) 2 the soul up from the nails'. This means little 
more than Sappho-Catullus's (51) description of the effect of the 
smile of the beloved, 

misero quod omnis | eripit sensus mihi ; 

it is but a way of describing the all-pervading thrill of passion, 
"from toe to crown". 3 

The next passage is the Horace stanza, 3, 6, 21-24 : 

motus doceri gaudet Ionicos 
matura virgo et fingitur artibus 
iam nunc et incestos amores 

de tenero meditatur ungui. 

Here again we have a dance-situation, an amateur danseuse, 
thrilling 'from her dainty toe <up'> with the thought of guilty 
amours to come. But again, in view of x^povo/xia, we may hesitate 
between toe and finger, though I fancy that the use of de instead 
of ex may point to the toe. 

It will be profitable here to consider the epithet cbraXo's (tener). 
Shall we take it literally in the sense of 'soft', or as a term of 
affection, 'dear' (cf. Lat. unguiculus)1 Though these alterna- 

1 The text for our purpose is 

EipuTT^f to (jiiTitina ..... 

* * * 

* * oA/l' epiaaaa 

to OTopa T7jv tyvxv v E % bvvxuv avdysu 

I would correct kpioaaa to hpioaoa, defining epeoaoa rb ard/ia by ' movens os '. 

2 Cf. from Browning's In a Gondola, ' Sucks out my soul, thy heritage'. 

3 Shakespeare's Tempest 4, 1, 233 ; cf. Macbeth 1, 5, 43: 

Fill me from the crown to the toe top-full 
Of direst cruelty. 
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fives are not exclusive. When the idiom was "a-borning " in the 
womb of popular speech dn-aXdr may have meant 'soft', and later 
when we meet it in the adult language of literature, may have come 
to mean 'dear'. In the infant the nails are soft and flexible to a 
relatively high degree, and in the infant of premature birth, not 
fully formed, even, — a point which it seems proper to consider in 
view of a curious phrase of Shakespeare's that the commentaries 
do not touch; viz., Troilus and Cressida 2, 1, 115: 

" There's Ulysses and old Nestor whose wit was mouldy ere 
your grandsires had nails on their toes", 

where, unless the phrase was hit off vaguely when the poet's eye 
was in a fine frenzy rolling, we may surmise that back of Shake- 
speare, midwives and nurses had fixed in this locution their 
observation of infants born out of time. 

Accordingly, in view of the definitions of Zonaras 1 and Arsenius, 
cited above, we must ask if dn-aXdr connoted 'young'. That such 
a connotation is conceivable will be clear from the Homer and 
Aristotle examples cited by Liddell and Scott, and I prefer not 
to "rattle" the bones of the old quotations save where I fancy I 
can beat a fresh rhythm. But the history of our idiom were incom- 
plete without the citation of Io. Lydos, de Mag. 2, 26 2 (ca. 525, 

A. D.), tO-Wlt : tovc &( vo/iovc (ISas f'lirfp tis aXXor, ols i£ djraXSi> opv)(aiu 

emrpafa. Here there can be small doubt that Lydos used our 
phrase in the sense of 'a pueritia', rather than vaguely for 
'funditus', but he is the first authority for a usage in which the 
connotation 'young' has clearly ousted the definition 'soft'> 
'dear'; he is the first user of our phrase in a context where we 
do not improve the sense by supplying th Kopv<f>ijv ; and if the 
emphasis he lays on dn-aXSv is so great as to forbid our supplying 
€<r Kopv<pr)v for the interpretation, this late usage is not adequate to 
overthrow the satisfactory interpretation gained of this passage 
by supplying els Kopv<prjv everywhere else. 

1 The Romanizing epigram, Anth. Pal. 9, 567, 

r] Kal £t' ek flptyeoc noifiufiht] 'Avriodjj/il^ 

irop<pvpeo>v, Tla<j)i?/( voaa'iQ, enl uponvSav k.t.Ti. 

probably uses en fipefeoc as a translation of the Latin idiom ' ab infante ', and 
has no value as evidence. 

2 1 am indebted to Professor Shorey's Horace (c. 3, 6, 24) for this reference ; 
and to Professor Shorey's kindness for an excerpt of the passage. 
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Dismissing as insoluble by the literary evidence at hand the 
question to what physical condition of the nails the epithet <k-aXdr 
(Jener) was originally due, I would not stop with 'dainty', but 
rather go on to ' dear ', as the established literary signification of the 
term ; and instead of trying to trace the change of sense by lexical 
processes, fall back on a human motive for the transfer. How 
Greek mothers played with their babies I cannot find described 
in the books, and even the modern child-study books seem to 
me on a cursory inspection to say very little on that point, but 
Plutarch's mother-nurse kissed, I fancy, her baby's feet, and 
played with his soft little toes, and spoke some playful formula 
over them one by one as our mothers repeat, 

This little pig says ' I want some corn' ; 
This little pig says ' Where'r' yuh goin' to get it ' ? 
This little pig says ' In master's barn ' ; 
This little pig says ' I'm goin' too' ; 
This little pig says ' Wee, wee, wee ; you can't get over 
master's barn door-sill'. 

Given the mother playing with her baby's foot, and we find the 
motive for cmdkSsv in «g cmaKav ovixov tU Kopv<\iT)v, and when, in liter- 
ature, the phrase had dwindled to «'£ &na\5>v dvvxav [eis Kopv^v], we 
have a cold idiom fit to describe the completeness of a Cicero's 
acquaintance with a Lentulus. But still the phrase is not loosed 
from its earlier connections with the dear, dainty toes 1 of baby, 
or of dancer, or sweetheart ; and not till Lydos is the suppression 
of tig Kopv<prjv so entire that e'£ diraXav ovvxav has sunk to a bald 
' a pueritia '. 

Edwin W. Fay. 

University of Texas. 

1 That the Greeks should have said ' nails ' where we say * toes ' need not 
surprise us : at any rate, in view of Euripides, Electra 840, 

ocD^ac £7r' aapovf orat;, 

we cannot question the fact. Possibly also, in the Juvenal citation given 
above in the first footnote ungues digitosque is not a hendiadys, but means 
' toes and fingers.' 



